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Significant 


Cardinal Expounds 
“Enlightened Self -interest”’ 


CARDINAL O’CONNELL 
in sermen, December 13, 1931 


The world in its principles is a foolish, 
short-sighted world. It inculcates in chil- 
dren principles of “self-interest” and calls 
it “enlightened self-interest”. These are 
the methods of our modern business and 
mechanistic age. They have plunged the 
world into a~ confusion bordering on 
despair. 

This opposition between the spirit of the 
world and the spirit of Christ is constant. 
They are in direct opposition all the time. 

There is no use trying to deceive our- 
selves, the governments are governments 
of money. I am not accusing any one. I 
am stating facts. The big money interests 
ultimately mean to run the governments 
of the world. We must escape from this 
imprisonment, this slavery, for it will end 
in that if this group of interests, now in 
control of governments, keep on. It means 
complete domination of money over life, 
getting every last penny, exploiting man- 
kind for every last dime. They are now 
corralling all the tremendous influence 
that goes with money. The great 
mass of the world goes on, seeking happi- 
ness, asking only to have a job and keep 
it, While this wholesale robbery and de- 
ception which has been going on for half 
a century, continues. 

That’s the glory of the industrial age. 
The poor get poorer and poorer, and men 
who have grown old and haven’t been able 
to save for their old age are turned out 
of their jobs to starve unless someone 
takes care. That’s the result of deceit, 
lying and cheating. That’s “enlightened 
self-interest’. 


Love in 
Its Superior Form 


CouNnT KEYSERLING 


Charity in the Christian sense means 
wishing to do good; in the Buddhist sense 
it means wanting to let every one come 
into his own at his own level... . 

Of course it would be desirable that 
every one should reach the highest level, 
but this cannot be attained by a jump 
but only by a slow and gradual rise, and 
each level has its special ideal. Whilst 
Christianity, as long as it was ascetic, 
judged the life of the world to be inferior 
to that of the monk and would have loved 
to place the whole of mankind at one 
swoop into the cloister, Buddhism, whose 
attitude is in principle more inimical to 
the world than the original Christian atti- 
tude and regards the condition of the 
monk expressly as the highest form of 
life, nevertheless refrained from  con- 
demning the lower states for the sake of 
the higher ones. 

Every state is necessary and in so far 
as it is necessary it is good. The blossom 
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Sentiments 


does not deny the leaf and the leaf does 
not deny the stalk nor the stalk the root. 
To be friendly to man does not imply the 
desire to change all the leaves into blos- 
soms, but it does imply letting the leaves 
be leaves and understanding them lovingly. 

This marvellous and superior form of 
love is written on the most insignificant 
face of every Buddhist priest. 


A Dean 
On Humanism 
. WrttarD L. SPERRY 


in “ ‘Yes, But—’ ” 


Now the logical conclusion of liberalism 
is not latitude or tolerance in creedal mat- 
ters; it is humanism. If a group of per- 
sons choose to associate themselves to- 
gether religiously on the basis of the 
private right of each to believe what he 
likes, there is no external authority to 
forbid such a society calling itself a lib- 
eral church. That is indeed the present 
vernacular meaning of the term and it is 
so employed by all those churches which 
stress the rights of private conscience in 
matters of faith and conduct. This is, 
however, a use of the term which the 
more consistent non-theological liberals of 
the last century would not have recog- 
nized. Liberalism is not so much a lack 
of beliefs or idiosyncrasy in believing, as 
a particular kind of belief. The authentic 
liberal has a creed and a very noble creed 
at that; its first article is, “I believe in 
man.’’ We shall do the history of modern 
thought much service if we sharpen our 
theological definition of liberalism and 
bring it into line with the great cultural 
tradition which bears that name. For this 
reason we say the humanist is, in the 
strict meaning of the term, the truest re- 
ligious liberal of the present day. Having 
said that, we do not ask whether human- 
ism is to be the liberalism of the future, 
but rather, whether liberalism still re- 
tains its original religious flavor. That is 
the major cultural issue, of which the 
“humanist controversy” is a minor 
ecclesiastical aspect. ... 
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The Anarchy 
Called Individualism 


CHARLES A. BEARD 


in Harper’s Magazine 


Whatever merits the individualistic 
creed [of everybody for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost] may have had 
in the days of primitive agriculture and 
industry, it is not applicable in an age of 
technology, science and rationalized econ- 
omy. Once useful, it has become a danger 
to society. Every thoughtful business man 
who is engaged in management as dis- 
tinguished from stock speculation knows 
that stabilization, planning, orderly pro- 
cedure, prudence, and the adjustment of 
production to demand are necessary to 
keep" the economic machine running 
steadily and efficiently. Some of our most 
distinguished citizens—Owen D. Young, 
Gerard Swope, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
and Otto Kahn, for example—have, in 
effect, warned the country that only by 
planning can industry avoid the kind of 
disaster from which we are suffering; on 
all sides are signs of its coming—perhaps 
soon, perhaps late, but inevitably. 

And all of them know that this means 
severe restraints on the anarchy cele- 
brated in the name of individualism. The 
task before us, then, is not to furbish up 
an old slogan, but to get rid of it, to dis- 
cover how much planning is necessary, 
by whom it can best be done, and what 
limitations must be imposed on the his- 
toric doctrine of Manchestrism. 


Great Day 
For Liberals 


CLINTON LEE Scorr 
in a sermon 


This is a great day for liberals in every 
other field; why should it not be a great 
day of opportunity for liberals in religion? 
Beneath the surface of a rapidly-chang- 
ing social order is a changed mental out- 
look so fundamental as to affect our en- 
tire life. The scientific method of observa- 
tion and judgment by tested results is be- 
coming an habitual psychological process. 
This method is akin to whatever genius 
the liberal religions pessess. Truth and 
right know no finalities, are not passed 
down by tradition, taken on hearsay or 
revealed by supernatural means. Such an 
approach, which is commonly called the 
scientific method, has brought to human 
knowledge a larger and more astonishing 
universe than had ever been dreamed, and 
no one can guess the limits to the good life 
that man might discover by this approach 
to the problems of our human enterprise. 
We have had a long day of destructive 
criticism amoung liberals, but it is not 
enough that we tear down old structures — 
of thought; our usefulness in thé future 
must be judged by what we build. It is 
not enough to point out that the term 
“God” carries over into our generation 
assumptions incompatible with tested ex- 
periences; we need to help men discover 
the divinity that is within themselves. 
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Life in a Humanized Prison To-day 


KENNETH DOLE 


Howard Gul Describes the Norfolk Colony in Massachusetts which is based upon clear 
penological principles approved by enlightened leaders, and shows how the men are 
treated and given a way to be their true selves 


HE prison system of the future, the 
ideal, was described by one of the 
leading younger American penolo- 
gists, Howard B. Gill, superintendent 
of the Norfolk Prison Colony of Massa- 
chusetts, before the Men’s Club of the 
Arlington Street Church of Boston, Mass., 
at a luncheon of the club December 31. Mr. 
- Gill’s address was in part a defense of the 
principles of the Thomas Mott Osborne 
school of criminologists, which at present 
are the subject of a wide attack by critics 
who believe that the function of a prison 
is not to improve and cure but solely to 
punish. 
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The ideal system, according to Mr. Gill, 
would take into account both the doctrines 
of those who regard the criminal as a 
sick man who may be cured, and the doc- 
trines of those who say that punishment 
must be the deterrent of crime. It would 
consist, first, of a city prison of segrega- 
tion and classification, such as the State’s 
prison in Charlestown, Mass., where the 
prisoners would undergo a period of ob- 
servation and examination, at the end of 
which they would be send to either one of 
two other prisons. The first of these pris- 
ons would be for men who showed 
promise of being cured of their criminal 
tendencies; this prison would be analogous 
to a hospital, the prisoners would be 
treated as normal members of society and 
by being made to acquire the habits of 
decent living would be persuaded to prefer 
these habits. The Norfolk Prison Colony 
would be the prototype of this prison, and 
the Concord Reformatory the prototype of 
the last of the three prisons. This third 
prison would be for tough and hardened 
criminals, supposedly second and third 
offenders,—the incurables,—with the treat- 
ment of a nature that should satisfy the 
demands of the persons who believe that 
salutary object-lessons should be provided 
for would-be criminals. 

Mr. Gill began his address by quoting 
from a writer who declared that prisons 
were becoming pleasant resorts with or- 
chestras, social clubs, entertainments, 
radios, sports, flower-gardens, skating- 
rinks, ete., and therefore purposeless. Mr. 
Gill also quoted from a prominent judge 
who, in a criticism of modern penology, 
said, “Why all this fuss about criminals? 
They numiber only 100,000, or one-tenth 


of one per cent. of the population. Why 
not lock ’em up and forget ’em?’ The 
logical conclusion of such reasoning, Mr. 
Gill remarked, would be to take the pris- 
oners on a boat-ride down the harbor and 
dump them overboard. “It is platitudi- 
nous”, he said, “that men go out of the 
ordinary prison worse, with less. social 
responsibility, than when they went in. 
If they had some knowledge of crime pre- 
viously, they acquired an advanced knowl- 
edge in prison. We cannot forget the pris- 
oners. We must teach them to lead decent 
lives and, when they go out, not infect 
the community with criminality.” 

As social hospitals, Mr. Gill declared, 
was the proper way to regard prisons, 
where patients come who have been vic- 
tims of accidents, or are afflicted with 
hereditary diseases, or have horrible de- 
formities, or have caught some contagion 
of their environment. These patients form 
three main groups: thieves, sex cases and 
murderers. Their crimes Mr. Gill called 
“symptoms”. “A man who has committed 
murder”, he said, “simply shows the symp- 
tom of the disease he is afflicted with.” 

“Tf a man who falls down in the street 
is brought to a hospital and is not ex- 
amined by a doctor but is consigned with 
other sick persons who have not been 
examined to some part of the hospital and 
is kept there without medical attention 
for five or six years and then turned loose 
without finding out whether he was cured, 
or was still a carrier of disease, that would 
be, admittedly, folly. Yet that is what we 
ordinarily do with persons who have col- 
lapsed from some social disease.” 
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Mr. Gill declared that penologists 
should follow the procedure of the phy- 
sician, who, after noting the symptoms, 
inquires into the train of events that re- 
sulted in them, ascertains the original 
eause of the trouble, completes his diag- 
nosis and formulates the prescription for 
a eure. At the Norfolk Prison Colony, 
each individual is given a thorough ex- 
amination, and a “social diagnosis” is 
made. The vocational, educational and rec- 
reational needs of the prisoner are deter- 
mined, and a simple course of treatment 
is mapped out. 

Most of the prisoners lack education and 
any sort of disciplined training, but in- 


cluded among them are always a few, 
college graduates perhaps, who “are well 
integrated as to individuality’, who 
“have run amuck simply because they have 
not learned the rules of playing the game 
in a cooperative society”. 

In the treatment of these prisoners the 
object is this: 7'0 teach them that there 
is more satisfaction to be got out of a 
decent, orderly life in a cooperative society 
than out of a life of crime. At the Norfolk 
Colony, the prisoners are given, as much 
as possible, the responsibilities and 
privileges of the ordinary citizen, they 
are treated not as though they were out- 
casts but as those who “belong”, and they 
are induced to follow the habits of normal 
life. 
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The prisoners elect their own officers 
and committees and share with the prison 
authorities “government by joint respon- 
sibility”. “Instead of relieving the pris- 
oners of responsibility, as in most prisons”, 
said Mr. Gill, ‘we load as much responsi- 
bility on them as we can. To the men who 
are indifferent about assuming responsi- 
bility and sharing in the cooperative life 
of the colony, we say, ‘You’re going to 
find that what you get out of life here 
will be directly proportional to what you 
put into it. You’ll find that you won’t get 
something for nothing.’ They soon learn 
that this is true, and become anxious to 
play the game with the rest.” 

Committees on all phases of prison life 
are chosen by the prisoners and meet every 
week with the prison staff to go over 
problems and make complaints and recom- 
mendations. They are conscientious and 
interested and their suggestions are fre 
quently of much value. The construction 
committee, for example, Mr. Gill said, by 
suggestions for improved efficiency in the 
building of the new prison plant speeded 
up construction so that a labor union felt 
obliged to complain of the pace. Another 
committee, in a report to Mr. Gill, was so 
assured of its own diligence that it ven- 
tured to say that it had a right to expect 
“a little more help from the staff’. The 
committees are changed often enough so 
that no one clique ean get control of the 
prison activities, and every prisoner is 
made to feel a sense of social respon- 
sibility. 

Perhaps more than anything else, what 
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makes a man who has once been a crim- 
inal always a criminal is the hopeless 
sense he has that he can never ‘belong’. 
Mr. Gill told how the prisoners were en- 
couraged to believe that there was a 
place in respectable society for them if 
they wished it, and spoke with especial 
gratification of the forming of an Amer- 
ican Legion post at the Norfolk Colony and 
its acceptance into the national organ- 
ization. The real problem in this regard, 
he admitted, was that the prisoners were 
largely justified in considering themselves 
outeasts. “The attitude of society toward 
an ‘ex-con’ is pretty hard-boiled”, he said. 
He recounted how a young man recently 
left the prison, got a job and lost it after 
a few weeks when someone informed his 
employer he had been a convict. This 
young man still held to his resolution not 
to return to crime, but it might prove im- 
possible for him to continue to hold to 
it. To help the convict regain a place in 
society, the authorities at the Norfolk 
Colony were attempting to find for each 
prisoner a responsible citizen who would 
act as a kind of guardian to him. This 
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citizen would be a “guide, philosopher and 
friend” to the prisoner. He would help 
him both inside prison and out; in par- 
ticular, he would help him find a job and 
advise him regarding the problems that 
arose in connnection with the job. 

The educational and recreational pro- 
gram of the Norfolk Colony is devised to 
give the prisoners a taste of the simple, 
wholesome pleasures of ordinary life. Mr. 
Gill offered the skating rink at the prison 
as an example of a means of accomplish- 
ing this. The prisoners built the rink, sent 
home for skates, and now forty or fifty 
men spend their evenings skating. Mr. 
Gill believes that when these men leave 
prison they will not forget the fun they 
had in skating. 

“Tf we can only make the prisoners live 
for a while according to the habits of 
decent, normal, orderly living’, Mr. Gill 
said, “perhaps we will be able to clean 
them up and send them out a little more 
akin to respectable, law-abiding citizens, 
and I think that when we have done that, 
we have done about all that we can do.” 


Society of Friends in New Year’s Message 
Dedicate Themselves to Three Causes 


Prohibition, world peace, and just economic order 


oe HE Great Teacher’, says a New 
| Year’s Message of the Society of 
Friends, “especially condemned ac- 
quisitiveness and the spirit of dictation.” 
With an acknowledgment of guilt, in this 
matter, and expressing a desire that “the 
present-day contrasts in possession of 
wealth, comfort, and power shall disap- 
pear’, the Friends, through a committee 
of which Prof. Jesse H. Holmes of Swarth- 
more College is chairman, send out a call 
for ‘the creation of a society based on 
friendliness and good-will’. Two other 
causes are included in the message, pro- 
hibition and world peace. The message 

follows :— 

New Year’s Day, 1932. 


The Central Committee of the General 
Conference of Friends, in two days of 
meetings at The Inn at Buck Hill Falls, 
earnestly considered its representative 
position and the message of Friends. It 
restates that message to our time thus: 

It is an experience common to mankind 
generally to long for a nobler and more 
beautiful life than we have yet achieved. 
While in no wise questioning the prob- 
ability of life beyond death, we regard 
this present life as our primary and im- 
mediate responsibility, and would devote 
ourselves more loyally to the creation of 
a society based on friendliness and good- 
will. We have failed often and seriously 
because of ignorance, weakness and sel- 
fishness; but our faith remains in the 
potential nobility of human nature, and 
in a power acting through human nature 
which may awaken it to more abundant 
life. 

Three concerns especially claimed our 
attention; our duties (1) to the national 
prohibition law, (2) to the struggle for 


world peace, and (38) to the widespread 
misery due to unemployment. 

(1) We have had active part and in- 
terest in the enactment of the prohibition 
amendment and laws to put it into effect. 
We see no reason to change our position. 
Prohibition was made into a law after a 
half-century of discussion and experiment, 
in the effort to control a traffic in human 
weakness, which more and more threatened 
the general welfare. Good citizens will obey 
and support the law until it is changed in 
orderly and legal fashion, as it was 
adopted. Most of the opposition to it seems 
to us narrow, selfish, and unreasonable. 
No proposal of change is worthy of con- 
sideration unless it provides clearly defined 
plans to meet, more effectively than the 
present law, the evils of waste, misery, 
and crime characteristic of the period 
before prohibition. 

(2) We feel that the peoples of the 
world, in the present struggle for world 
peace, are meeting one of the great crises 
of all time. If we cannot control the tre- 
mendous forces we have discovered and 
harnessed, so that they will serve the 
interests of constructive life; if, on the 
contrary, we allow them to be used for 
destruction and death, we may well be 
facing the end of our attempt at civiliza- 
tion. Believing this, we are among those 
who demand an end to arms and arma- 
ments. We would trust in the spirit of 
justice and good will, waiting for some 
nation to call it into action. We earnestly 
desire that ours shall be that nation, and 
welcome whatever difficulties and dangers 
may be involved in this high adventure. 

(8) As those who lived before us met 
and struggled with the evils of their 
times, so are we called to service in over- 
coming those of our time. The founders 
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of the Society of Friends helped to arouse 
their age to the miseries of the poor, the 
criminals, the insane; our grandfathers 
dealt with a world careless of injustice 
in the suppression of women; the older 
folk among us remember a _ generation 
thoughtless of the evils of intemperance. 

We live now in a time still blind, in 
spite of terrible experiences, to the agonies 
of international warfare and only half 
conscious of the suffering due to the in- 
dustrial conflict for wealth and favor. We 
recall that the Great Teacher especially 
condemned acquisitiveness and the spirit 
of dictation. We humbly acknowledge that 
we have yielded to these selfish desires 
and that we are called—as are all men—to 
seek such changes in our social, industrial, 
and financial systems as will replace the 
eoncentration of wealth and power by a 
reasonable distribution of both. We make 
no claim to be experts as to methods; but 
it is for all, not for experts only, to decide 
on ends. We believe the end for all human 
institutions is the creation of a society 
based on universal good will, providing 
security for all in the possession of life, 
liberty, and opportunity. This involves of 
necessity that all—not accidental victims 
—shall bear the burdens of sickness, ac- 
cident, old age, and unemployment; and 
that the present-day contrasts in posses- 
sion of wealth, comfort, and power shall 
disappear. 

We dedicate ourselves to these ends, 
looking to a saner and more beautiful 
human society. 


Registered 


The love of private possessions is not 
limited to material goods.—John Dewey. 


Most of the modern assertiveness of 
man is due to fear.—Sherwood Anderson. 


It takes a strenuous course of training 
to attain a mental state of non-violence. 
—Mahatma Gandhi. 


It would be as unfair to judge what 
Russia may become from its present con- 
dition as it would be to judge the hand- 
someness of an adult from his appearance 
at three months.—Prof. Julian Hucley. 


More than half the world’s troubles are 
directly traceable to the evil influence of 
parents.—Bertrand Russell. 


Hverything is getting internationalized 
except the human heart.—Yukio Ozaki. 


Heroes are human and, in accordance 
with an incontrovertible biological law of 
the cosmos, all men do as much harm as 
they do good.—Richard Hulsenbdeck. 


The love of peace is not mere negation, 
but is revolutionary; it only begins in Dipge 
revulsion from dirt and evil. ~ a 

—H. M. Tomlinson. 


One of the few charming things to be 
said about the human breast is that it is 
always bulging with hope. 

—H. L. Mencken. 
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Youth as Pilgrims of Time Hold Conference, 
Marking a Year’s End, a Year’s Beginning 
Theme of Y. P. R.U. at Proctor “ The Enrichment of Life ” 

KATHARINE M. GLIDDEN 


Executive Secretary Y. P. R. U. 


ce HE Enrichment of Life’ was the 
theme of the fifth annual mid-winter 
conference at Proctor Academy, 


Andover, N.H., which began unofficially 
when the first two delegates boarded the 
special car of the train which left the 
North Station in Boston on Thursday 
afternoon, December 31. The conference 
began officially when Pauline E. Wood of 
“Woburn introduced Carl B. Wetherell, the 
headmaster of Proctor Academy, to the 
delegates as they partook of a late dinner 
in the school dining room. Mr. Wetherell 
extended a hearty welcome to Proctor 
on behalf of the Trustees and himself. 

The administration offices in the new 
school building served excellently the pur- 
poses of the registration committee of 
which Linda Lancy of Marblehead was 
chairman, and after all rooms had been 
assigned the delegates gathered in the 
gymnasium for an evening of dancing. 

At quarter before twelve a silent pro- 
cession left the scene of festivity and ap- 
proached the stone chapel in whose win- 
dows lighted candles gleamed. In a spirit 
of reverence and with a consciousness of 
the responsibilities and opportunities ahead 
the young people ushered in the New Year 
with a service led by Mary Dennison of 
Framingham, Mass., chairman of the New 
England sub-executive committee. 

Bach day of the conference was filled 
to overflowing with opportunities for 
thinking deeply, discussing freely, play- 
ing whole-heartedly, and worshipping 
reverently. 
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Elizabeth Kennedy of Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., was the leader of the morning 
chapel service on Friday, after which the 
delegates gathered to listen to an address 
of Rey. Earl ©. Davis of Concord, N.H. 
Mr. Davis reminded his audience of the 
unbroken succession of human life for 
millions of years and the accumulated 
momentum which has resulted, all of 
which now lies in the hands of the present 
generation. Traditions have grown out of 
this succession—traditions of worship 
made up of sacrifices, loyalties, and fidel- 
ities. Worship, Mr. Davis defined as “tak- 
ing up the whole of life and trying to 
picture the significance of our own lives 
in terms of history and in terms of the 
magnitude of the kind of world we live 
in”. For the most part we haye lost the 
sense of the traditions of years which our 
Catholic friends have had to so great a 
degree. 

We ask ourselves, for example,—par- 
ticularly the young people——“Why go to 
church?’ Mr. Davis answers this question 
by suggesting that “if the young people 
of the Unitarian churches can see the big 
and majestic thing of which they are all 
constructive workers, they will see that 
* we are in the process of creating and 


developing a tradition of public worship 
that will be expressive of the finest in 
the modern world as the cathedrals are 
expressive of the finest and best in the 
medieval world”. We need all the fun, 
joy, spontaneity, and enthusiasm we can 
get, but we must always have the possi- 
bility of climbing to the heights and 
getting a glimpse of the majesty of life 
and the eternal process going on within 
us. 

“We must build out of the material at 
hand, by the hands that are living, and 
over the space of generations, a cathedral- 
like structure in whose tabernacle we 
shall be able to worship the living God 
in spirit and in truth, to see the majestic 
demands of human life and to respond to 
its appealing demands.” 

The discussion which followed Mr. 
Davis’s inspiring address was led by Miss 
Elizabeth Hall of Braintree, Mass., sec- 
retary of the national Y. P. R. U., and 
brought out many interesting opinions on 
the value of services of worship and the 
reactions of people—particularly young 
people—to them. 

In the afternoon Mr. Davis read from 
the works of Walt Whitman comparing 
and contrasting them with portions from 
the book of Isaiah and reminding us that 
we must bring to this new world of ours 
experience and life even as it has been 
brought throughout the centuries. 
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The afternoon was devoted to climbing 
Ragged Mountain. Most of the delegates 
joined in this expedition but only a few 
succeeded in getting anywhere near the 
top. Skating and shorter hikes were pre- 
ferred by others. 

One of the conference family was a 
Czechoslovakian girl, Marie Lenochava, 
an exchange student at Colby College in 
Waterville, Me. On Friday evening the 
delegates were privileged to hear Miss 
Lenochava talk about her country and see 
some interesting pictures of that far-away 
land. Her knowledge of the history and 
geography of her own country and her 
interesting and excellent presentation of 
it is a serious challenge to American 
youth. 

The candlelight service was conducted 
by Howard H. Searles of Marlborough, 
Mass., one of the most loyal and most 
devoted of Y. P. R. U.ers. 

Early in the evening on Friday the 
long-promised and much-hoped for snow- 
storm arrived and on Saturday we 
awakened to a snow-covered and snow- 
filled world. All day the blizzard raged, 
abating somewhat late in the afternoon 
but not ceasing entirely until well into 
the night. Bright colored ski-suits and 
sportswear of all descriptions appeared on 
the pure white landscape. 


Morning chapel was conducted by 
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Charles Engvall, a student at Harvard 
Theological School and chairman of the 
Pre-voting Education Committee of the 
Commission on Social Responsibility. 
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Because of the severity of the storm 
Rev. Dwight Bradley, of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Newton, found it 
ncessary to give his two addresses in suc- 
cession in order to make an early return 
trip to Boston. With a brief intermission, 
Mr. Bradley held his audience spellbound 
as he presented his thonghts, first on the 
Personal Enrichment of Life and second 
on the Social Enrichment of Life. 

In the first instance Mr. Bradley sug- 
gested that each individual ask himself, 
“To which category do I belong? Am I] 
a social parasite assimilating everything 
and giving nothing? Or can I at least 
begin to qualify among those who receive 
one thing and give back two?’ 

The sphere in which rich personalities 
are developed are mental, moral, aesthetic, 
and the sphere of good will. In the mental 
sphere care must be taken not to substi- 
tute sophistication for wisdom but to de- 
velop simplicity and directness of thought. 
In the moral realm we must remember' 
that “personal liberty can become mere 
slavery to the fetish of self’ and that 
true enrichment comes from learning to 
live in harmonious relationship with the 
moral laws of the yniverse. Appreciation 
of beauty, good breeding, tact, considera- 
tion for others are the dominant qualities 
of the aesthetic sphere. Good will is the 
product of the sum total of all of these 
spheres—the product of the richness of 
life. , 

The rich personality, therefore, “is wise, 
moral, aesthetic, and has the capacity for 
love”. 

The same spheres present challenges in 
the problem of social enrichment. In the 
mental sphere is the challenge to a quiet 
deep-moving stream of thinking; to wise 
understanding, to rational judgment in 
considering the problems of standards of 
domestic life, of economic and political 
development and of racial relations. What 
is wrong or what is right with regard to 
these problems? The solution requires real 
thinking. 

The moral challenge is not that of super- 
morality. Super-morality is trying to be 
good. Briefly, as stated by Mr. Bradley, 
the moral challenge is “to do, say, and 
be nothing that could break down the 
morale of another person, but creatively 
to build morale in other persons”. 

The expression of beauty through crea- 
tion is the challenge of the aesthetic 
sphere—the creation not only of things 
of beauty but the creation of our own 
lives, 

In the realm of human relations we are 
faced with the challenge to make the rule 
of good will the rule to live by, to look 
with good will on those people who do 
things of which we do not always approve 
and to feel good will toward the people 
with whom we differ radically. 

Frank B. Frederick, ex-president of the 
Y. P. R. U., led a very interesting discus- 
sion on the question of Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist cooperation and of possible 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The Palmer Case 


| |e NOW, THE REGISTER has expressed no 

opinion on the Palmer case. The resignation 

of Rey. Raymond H. Palmer from the pas- 
torate of the Unitarian Church in Lynn, Mass., has 
been printed in a simple news statement. A report 
of the December meeting of the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union which considered the case appeared 
in these pages December 24. To-day there is a letter 
from Rey. Alfred Rodman Hussey in our columns. 

Last week, January 6, an official communication 
from the American Unitarian Association written 
by Rev. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice-presi- 
dent, appeared in Zion’s Herald, in which Mr. Joy 
questioned the accuracy of an editorial about Mr. 
Palmer in that paper, and said the Lynn Trustees 
had not been heard. Unity published an editorial 
condemnatory of the alleged breach of freedom in 
the manner of acceptance of the resignation of Mr. 
Palmer. Nothing has been submitted to THE REG- 
ISTER for publication giving the majority position 
of the Lynn church. 

Our policy in this case has been to await the 
action of the Unitarian Ministerial Union, which 
has a report from a special committee consisting 
of Rev. James Luther Adams, and Dr. Thomas 
H. Billings, both of Salem, Mass., who were ap- 
pointed to inquire into the methods employed in 
the proceedings which resulted in the acceptance 
of the resignation of Mr. Palmer. These ministers 
have reported that the representation of the facts 
by the minority of the Lynn church justified an 
investigation. 

It was said by Rev. Abbot Peterson, president 
of the Unitarian Ministerial Union, in the meeting 
December 14, that a statement of the matter at 
that time would be premature. 

Obviously, the Palmer case has become a concern 
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for many persons within the Unitarian Fellowship, 
and hardly less among ministers in other commun- 
ions. The latter are quick to magnify any seeming 
violation of freedom among Unitarians, for, they 
say, freedom is the one thing which, Unitarians be- 
lieve, distinguishes them from the orthodox 
churches. The critics add with a biting irony that 
we who are continually reminding the world of our 
glorious liberty, which is denied those in other 
chure hes who are bound by theological creeds, are 
now charged by respected people ‘within our own 
borders of being ourselves bound. 

In such times there is scant respect for the ju- 
dicial temper. A careful survey of all the facts is 
disregarded. The charge is enough for the eager 
flaw-finding purpose, and thus what becomes a 
scandal takes wings and does great harm to reli- 
gion and freedom; and these two, indeed, are one. ° 

At the same time, there is enough to warrant our 
taking counsel together. In the circumstances we 
can understand why the officials of our American 
Unitarian Association felt called upon to reply to 
a critic. THE REGISTER might also take cognizance 
of the not unnatural questioning about its editorial 
course. Are we dodging an issue? Our reply is that 
we have published the news, especially the proceed- 
ings of the Ministerial Union, and these detailed 
facts leave“no uncertainty as to our purpose to 
bring out the truth. We are not trying the case. We 
are no jury, no judge. Our desire is simple, our 
duty plain. It is that THE REGISTER as a journal of 
the Unitarian Fellowship may have all the evidence. 

At present it is not possible for anyone to make 
a just judgment, for lack of adequate knowledge. 
Partisan presentments will not do of themselves. 
Both sides, all sides, should be heard. It is the busi- 
ness of a paper to publish impartial reports and 
then to pass independent judgment. 

No least intimation from any source has come to 
us to soft-pedal this business. On the contrary, we 
have received many urgent requests to condemn 
the Lynn church. There are people who want us 
to have the courage of their convictions. We will 
not be used. Neither will we condemn Mr. Palmer. 
But let us add, we should express ourselves not 
uncertainly if we had the facts; and indeed we 
should be glad to investigate the case if we had the 
facilities to perform such a service. 

Meanwhile, we give place for the only commu- 
nication for publication we have received from a 
member of our Fellowship. Another letter we de- 
clined to print because it came caustically from a 
man outside the Unitarian body. We are a peace- 
able household. To pass things over is good i in many 
instances. Our silence may err cruelly in critical 
times. If this is one such, let us not do hurt to 
anyone. 

We await the report of the Ministerial Union. 
In their hands, it may be said, is the official re- 
sponsibility. It is not our business to take the case 
out of the Union’s hands, nor is it wise or just. to— 
prejudge the Palmer case. We prefer to move care- 
fully in difficult situations; and until now we have 
not been charged with evading anything because it 
was subject to difference of opinion. 

To take a stand when a matter is important is || 
characteristic of the policy of THe Recistmr and * |} 
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of every other respectable paper. Of the freedom of 
the pulpit we have been jealous guardians. In fact, 
an editorial on that subject, written before the 
Palmer case arose, and having no direct bearing 
upon the Lynn situation, was regarded as so per- 
tinent to their cause that the minority in the con- 
gregation, favorable to Mr. Palmer, circulated the 
editorial with a letter, making it applicable to their 
plea in Mr. Palmer’s behalf. 

Let us add one word more. Our relations with 
Mr. Palmer have been intimate and friendly. His 
talents are unquestioned, his character beyond re- 
proach. All of our associations with the people of 
the church in Lynn have been entirely cordial. 
Many of them are to be counted friends. We find 
it no easy task to be constrained, by genuine senti- 
ments of good will, to suspend our judgment. We 

- look for an issue of justice and concord. 


Is Liberalism Finished? 


NY HUMANIST who thinks Dean Sperry in 
A his new book with the odd and pertinent 
title, “Yes, But—”, has come over to be one 
of them will unthink quickly when he draws to the 
end. It is dignified praise for humanism, but some- 
thing more. What the Dean does is in fact to give 
a history of what he coficeives to be the develop- 
ment of liberalism in religion, beginning with the 
Puritan revolt from Calvin in New England, and 
manifesting itself in French philosophy and in 
American politics, until it becomes to-day the recog- 
nized movement known as humanism and is widely 
regarded as having a haven and home in the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship. 

This is a well-done historical study. Says Dean 
Sperry, ... “the humanists in our churches are not, 
as I see them, prophets pointing to the dawn; they 
are reflective persons sitting in the late afternoon 
of a long day, trying to tie up the loose ends of lib- 
eral thought and to bring its affairs to something 
like a decent conclusion”. That may mean its finish ! 
The key to his own mind on the subject of human- 
ism’s place is in his contrasting it with Calvinism. 
These two are in exact antithesis. Humanism says, 
I believe in man; Calvinism, I believe in God. We 
have gone to an extreme, not in saying the former, 
but in neglecting the latter credo. That is what it 
comes down to, when all is said, or read, in this 
book. 

To find something that he may say with explicit- 
ness and eloquence about God, something to restore 
Deity, is plainly a difficulty for the Dean; the per- 
plexity moves one with admiration for a man of 
integrity who doubts bravely and with genuine con- 
cern. But one thing he does cling to as a belief,— 
that the swing of thought will be back to God. We 
wonder. What doctrine of God? The principle of 
alternation is cited; but when we survey the course 
of theology for even the past forty years, there is, 
it seems to us, no warrant for the expectation that 
theism will return to emancipated religious minds. 
The line of thought does not curve backward. Doc- 
trinal history marches on. One thing is not without 
significance. We recall not a single use of the word 


* theist in Dean Sperry’s book. 
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A Great Correspondent 

GREAT newspaper correspondent dies. His 

brethren in that sentimental fellowship 

which knows what men are worth better than 
any other calling in the world, give a summation of 
his career that moves one who never saw him till 
a mist covers the eyes. Richard Victor Oulahan of 
The New York Times was, according to his fraters 
and his colleagues,—for they were both,—a gentle- 
man, a master in his craft, a democrat, a helper of 
young aspirants for journalistic skill and place, a 
gay spirit, a leader in companionship, an indefat- 
igable worker, a reporter who kept himself out 
of his interpretation, a confidant of great statesmen 
with whom he never broke faith, dealing with them 
in matters of such delicacy and far-reaching conse- 
quences that his integrity had to be perfect. 

What pleases us most of all is that the men writ- 
ing his obituary, so far as we have seen, all come to 
this last quality, this highest and best, the integrity 
of Oulahan, to close their periods. Is it not the 
hidden ideal of their own careers? When we scan 
all the other characteristics and achievements of 
their illustrious workmate, these, too, are in sub- 
stance what men like to say about one another. 

A death like Richard Victor Oulahan’s is an oc- 
casion for eulogy of an eminent person; it is also a 
time for celebrating the greatness of a calling. Who 
will question that this revelation of the soul of the 
Fourth Estate will please the spirit of one of its 
departed members far more than the just and per- 
fect tribute to himself? 


Proctor Goes On 


ROCTOR ACADEMY goes on. The people have 
Pp responded, in the extremity to which the Trus- 

tees had come. Enough money, about $10,000, 
has been contributed in cash and pledges, to give 
reasonable assurance that the remaining $6,000 
needed to coyer the present school year will be forth- 
coming with hard work. This is good news to all 
friends of education and of Proctor; to Headmaster 
Wetherell, who has labored hard in the emergency, 
it is gratifying, surely, that his work for Unita- 
rian youth by means of broad-minded education, is 
receiving something like the recognition it deserves. 
We congratulate the Trustees for the success of 
their efforts. 


The Best Decade 


IX DECADES in a man’s life, and the best for 
S the last! So declares the gifted English non- 
conformist, Dr. R. F. Horton, who marks the 
periods thus: 
For unthinking joy, 1-10. 
For the keenest pleasures, 10-20. 
For the awaking to art, 20-30. 
. The best service, 30-40. 
5. Rich human relationships, 40-50. 
6. From fifty to the end is the Crown and the 
Achievement. 
The sixth runs longer than ten years, and it may 
with good fortune be extended to seventy-five years 
with full play of one’s faculties. 
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THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 
When the Minister Reads 


A student of literature recommends and describes books which have 
met the requirements 


CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


that in a short time a book becomes 
for him primarily an article of com- 
meree, or at best a commodity, with 
which it is his occupation to deal. Rather 
wistfully does he look upon the new pub- 
lications as they pass across his desk to 
be billed, charged, classified, catalogued, 
labelled, shelved, thinking of the old days 
when a book was a thing to be read, ab- 
sorbed. its lingering sweetness to be en- 
joyed to the full by the evening light. He 
marks this one, that one, the other one, 
as books he would read if he were a read- 
ing man and not a librarian. Or, more 
altruistically, he may note such volumes 
as certain of his fellows might read with 
pleasure and profit, and resolve to call 
Smith’s attention to this book, and 
Brown’s to that. In a theological library, 
to be specific, one is always thinking of 
how the parsons would benefit by the pe- 
rusal of certain works which to the li- 
brarian are merely 210.73 or B176. 
Ministers, like the rest of us, are too 
greatly victimized by the here and the 
now. It is good occasionally to be trans- 
ported to another place and time, to re- 
ereate the life of an older day, under 
other skies. “The Sarcophagus of an 
Ancient Civilization”, by George L. Robin- 
son, Macmillan, 1930, $7.50, will admi- 
rably render this service. Written with 
real literary art, illustrated with clear 
and exquisite photographs, it brings back 
the ancient and dimly remembered city 
of Petra, in the wilderness of Edom. 
Lonely, inaccessible, mysterious, known to 
the western world scarcely more than a 
century, rarely visited until our own day, 
it stands there half-ruined, silent, beauti- 
ful, a sort of petrifact of a forgotten 
civilization. Wealth, power, artistic cul- 
ture of a high degree, religious devotion, 
all are there, “fixed in an eternal state” 
for our contemplation, hidden away in 
the Arabian hills. A day in Petra with 
Robinson will not only be a great joy, it 
will true all our perspectives. 
Incidentally, the study of Petra and 
its backgrounds will throw much-needed 
light on certain pages of the Bible, par- 
ticularly of the Old Testament. For the 
New Testament, nothing more significant 
has appeared of late than Burton Scott 
Easton’s Hale Lectures on “Christ in the 
Gospels’, Scribner’s, 1930, $1.75. Here we 
have a powerful, fresh, original examina- 
tion of the Gospels and the story they 
tell, by one of the most thoroughly 
equipped Biblical scholars of our time. It 
is not, like most books on its theme, a 
restatement of the substance of a hun- 
dred other books on our shelves, or a 
homiletic exposition of the author’s re 
action on New Testament texts. It is 
scholarship pure and simple, digging di- 
rectly at the sources, and bringing to 
light really new materials for our knowl- 
edge of Jesus. The whole edifice of gospel 
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l is the bane of a librarian’s career 


criticism rests on securer foundations 
through BHaston’s work, and his vivid, in- 
teresting style makes his lectures first- 
class reading. 

Prof. B. W. Robinson of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary has likewise been 


writing of “The Sayings of Jesus’, 
Harper’s, 1930, $3.00. It is his merit to 
sketch in clear outline the background 


of primitive Christianity, against which 
the sayings of Jesus stand out intelligibly, 
without which they cannot be understood 
at all. The sayings themselves are given 
in fresh translation, with interpretative 
comment which brings out especially their 
availability for later times like ours. 

This latter interest governs the presenta- 
tion of a book like Halford E. Luccock’s 
“Jesus and the American Mind’’, Abing- 
don Press, 1930, $2.00. Perhaps the title 
should be inverted, for there is fuller 
exposition of the current American mind 
than of Jesus’ relation to it. But what 
an admirable exposition it is! Clear, 
searching, extenuating nothing, exagger- 
ating nothing, fair, seeing things in pro- 
portion, and seeing how religion can help. 
For the preacher a book of extraordinary 
value. Written for preachers by a profes- 
sor of homiletics, it is fuil of humor and 
of good humor, but also of power. 

Of those who have tried to shape the 
American mind by the direct impact of 
Jesus, none is more whole-hearted in this 
endeavor than Dwight L. Moody. It is 
good to have his authoritative biography, 
called simply “D. L. Moody”, by his son, 
W. R. Moody, Maemillan, 1930, $3.50. It 
is the dynamic story of a dynamic career, 
modestly told, without attempt at literary 
creation at any point, full of charming 
stories and pungent quotations, ealeulated 
to make every preacher who reads it raise 
again the question of his vocation and its 
demands. 

In striking contrast to the Moody 
volume, from every point of view, is 
“Cardinal Newman”, by J. Lewis May, 
Dial Press, 1930, $3.50. This is no biog- 
raphy, but a study of Newman’s soul, 
a real apologia pro fide sua, exquisitely 
and sympathetically written in a style 
which owes something to the master him- 
self. There is properly much consideration 
of Newman as a literary artist, as well as 
of his spiritual career. The whole is 
poignantly impressive without sentimental- 
ity or idealization. The reading of the 
book will be a religious experience, a sort 
of retreat, for any busy minister. 


Correction 


Alliance branches are asked to make the 
following correction: Norton, Mass., presi- 
dent, Mrs. Frank Nelson. This was er- 
roneously reported in the December News 
Letter as Norwell. Mrs. James H. Barnard 
is still president of the Norwell Alliance. 


New England Associate Alliance 


A meeting of the New England Associate 
Alliance will be held in Channing Church, 
Newton, Mass., Thursday, January 21. The 
morning session will open at half-past 
ten o’clock with a brief service of worship 
and a greeting from the Hostess Branch 
Allianee by the president, Miss Margaret 
S. Ball. Rev. Charles R. Joy, administra- 
tive vice-president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, will give an address 
on “Recruiting the Ministry’, and Rev 
Robert Brooks Day, of Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
will speak on “Coming to Terms with the 
Present Crisis”. Mrs. Frank S. Elliott, 
chairman of the social service committee 
of the National Alliance, will make an 
appeal in behalf of the widows and 
daughters of Unitarian ministers. 

During the intermission, at 12.30 P.Mm., 
the delegates will partake of a box lunch- 
eon, with coffee served by the Hostess 
Branch. 

At the afternoon session, following a 
business meeting at half-past two o’clock, 
Rey. Leslie T. Pennington, Braintree, 
Mass,, will speak on ‘A Technique of God- 
Centered Integrity”. 

Officers of the Associate Alliance for 
1931-1932 are as follows: President, Mrs. 
Otto Lyding, Nashua, N.H.; first vice 
president, Mrs. Earl C. Davis, Concord, 
N.H.; second vice-president, Mrs. Frank 
S. Elliott, Melrose Highlands, Mass.; see- 
retary, Mrs. William Wallace Fenn, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; treasurer, Miss Eliza RF. 
Gee, Keene, N.H.; directors: Mrs. Bernard 
Archibald, Houlton, Me.; Mrs. Wilton BE. 
Cross, Franklin, N.H.; Mrs. William S. 
Nichols, Montpelier, Vt.; Mrs. James P. 
Hart, Fall River, Mass.; Mrs. Wallace T. 
Davis, Quincy, Mass.; Mrs. Edward R. 
Wirt, Holyoke, Mass.; Mrs. William H. 
Dyer, Apponaug, R.I.; Mrs. George A. 
Robinson, Hartford, Conn. 


Social Service Conference 


There will be a Social Service Confer- 
ence at Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Friday, January 22, at 10.30 a.m. 
Among the subjects to be discussed are 
the unemploymeit situation; the Disarma- 
ment Conference ; and Dr. Dexter's report 
of the conditions in the soft coal regions 
of Kentucky and West Virginia. Everyone 
is invited. It is hoped that a large number 
of Alliance social service chairmen will 
embrace this opportunity of obtaining 
valuable information on these timely 
topics. 


From the Patriarch of Prague 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, has re- 
ceived a letter from Dr. G. A. Prochaska, 
bishop patriarch of the National Church 


of Czechoslovakia, in which he expressed | 
his pleasure at the visit in October of Rey. 


William H. Drummond of Oxford, Eng- 
land, lately secretary of the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals. “We were 
very happy to share through him spir- 
itual fellowship with the liberal churches 
of the world’, wrote the Patriarch of 
Prague. 
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For World Confidence 


Laymen of Nashua, N.H., suggest Commit- 
tees of Correspondence 


The Nashua, N.H., chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League has an idea that one way 
to help substitute prosperity for the de- 
pression is to establish committees of cor- 
respondence; and attempts to enlist the 
cooperation of other chapters of the 
League in the project. The method of the 
Nashua chapter is endorsed by Malcolm 
C. Rees, administrative vice-president of 
the League, and by Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
secretary of the department of social re- 
lations of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. A page of explanation is included 
in the correspondence, and the following 
letter to League chapters: 


These are dark days in our national life and 
the way ahead is not clear. We are entering 
the third winter of unemployment and still 
lack decisive leadership. 

Once before this nation passed through a 
great_crisis and the leadership and remedy 
that worked then we are invoking now. In 
1772, in the face of living conditions as critical 
for the common people as those to-day, Samuel 
Adams was inspired to start his Committees 
of Correspondence. The Committees (80 of 
them in Massachusetts) made up of farmers, 
biacksmiths, and fishermen, crystallized the 
public opinion that made possible the Revolu- 
tion. Those simple people could not work out 
technical details, but they could and did 
state the general principles by which they 
wished to live. The effect of two months’ work 
was tremendous and “was the step that fairly 
organized the Revolution’. Read this glorious 
story on pages 179 to 183, Chapter 13 of 
Hosmer’s “Life of Samuel Adams’. 

So to-day in another national emergency, 
we borrow Samuel Adams’ great idea, although 
our purpose is merely normal progress and 
not revolution. Churches and towns were 
identical in 1772, but to-day, only in our 
churches can we expect to find the courage, 
tolerance, mutual good will, and faith in a 
Great Power that are needed to see this job 
through. We recognize the limitations of the 
Church and the necessity for highly specialized 
experience, but these two things the Church 
can do: 


(1) State the simple commonsense defini- 
tions we elect to give the important 
social activities (such as taxation) we 
are using to supply our material needs. 
Call upon the proper authorities to 
mobilize the necessary technical experts 
to find what must be done to make these 
definitions work. 


(2) 


We are convinced that these two things must 
be done before this depression is ended. We 
are convinced that the job is so fundamental 
that consciousness of participation by millions 
of people will drive out this feeling of lonely 
helplessness. A sense of unity with the great 
forces of the universe—forces founded in 
mutual good will, in comradeship in the doing 
of a common job—will flow. Confidence will 
be restored. 

The Nashua Committee of Correspondeuce 
encloses its first definitions, with suggestions 
for a discussion meeting, and for a letter to 
the Governor of your State. We hope you will 


act favorably, appoint a Committee of your 


own and give this project widespread publicity 
among the newspapers, Churches, and other 
organizations in your vicinity. Thus far we 


_ are ourselves negotiating with four religious 
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denominations with over 12,000 Churches, with 
“national labor unions and engineering societies. 
Very sincerely yours, - 
Committee of Correspondence, 
Nashua Chapter Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
PERLEY E. FLETCHER 
E. PARKER LITTLE 


HAROLD M. DAvISs 
PuHitie E. STEVENS 


Frep H. RuF 


Dr. Dexter’s Activities 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
department of social relations, spent from 
Friday, November 27, to Wednesday, De 
cember 9, in a study of the situation in 
the coal fields of West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, a report of which visit appeared 
in the January issue of The News Letter. 
Sunday morning, December 13, he spoke 
at Plainfield, N.J., and that evening at 
Elizabeth, N.J. Tuesday, December 15, he 
spoke on Unemployment Insurance before 
the Community Church Alliance in New 
York. Wednesday, December 16, he met 
with the Policy Committee of the National 
Council for Prevention of War in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and the next day addressed 
the Salem, Mass., Laymen’s Leagne. He 
visited, December 21, the Norfolk Prison 
Colony with a special committee of the 
Massachusetts Civic League. Sunday, De- 
cember 27, he preached in Baltimore, Md., 
in the morning,-and addressed the book 
review group of All Souls’ Church in 
Washington, D.C., in the afternoon. De- 
cember 28, he attended the meetings of 
the Sociological Conference in Washington, 
D.G., especially a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Broken Homes of the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work. 
Tuesday, December 29, he was one of the 
representatives of the Association at the 
meeting of the Interorganization Com- 
mittee on the Disarmament Conference, 
and Wednesday, December 30, he was 
among those responsible for a small meet- 
ing held at the home of Dr. Richard 
Cabot which was addressed by one of the 
Friends workers in West Virginia. 

Sunday evening, January 3, Dr. Dexter 
spoke before the Nathaniel Hall Society 
of Dorchester, Mass.; Thursday evening. 
January 7, before a dinner meeting at the 
Unitarian Church in Kalamazoo, Mich.: 
and Sunday, January 10, he gave three 
addresses in Ann Arbor, Mich. January 
12, he spoke before the Pittsfield, Mass.. 
Alliance. January 14 to 16, he will attend 
the National Convention of the League 
of Nations Association in Philadelphia. Dr. 
Dexter is a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Massachusetts branch. Sun- 
day evening, January 17, he is to speak 
before the South Medford Congregational 
Ghurch; and Monday, January 18, he will 
speak before the Lowell, Mass., American 
Legion. Sunday, January 24. he is to 
speak in the morning at the regular 
church service in the Wayland, Mass., Uni- 
tarian Church and in the evening at the 
Community Forum in that town. He has 
accepted an appointment as a delegate 
of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches at the Institute of the League 
of Women Voters to be held in Cambridge, 
Mass., January 26 to 28, and Sunday, 
January 31, he is speaking in his home 
parish in Belmont. - 
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The entire month of February Dr. 
Dexter plans to spend in the Middle West. 
He starts off with a week as the Billings 
lecturer at the Bible College of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, giving a series of lec- 


tures under the general heading, “The 
Social Obligations of Religion’. These 


addresses are in the main to the students 
of the University although he will have 
an opportunity to speak at the Faculty 
Club and before other community groups. 
Following his stay at the University of 
Missouri, Dr. Dexter speaks in the follow- 
ing places in the Middle West: February 
14, Quincy, Ill.; 15, Keokuk, Ia.; 17, 
Davenport, Ia.; 18, St. Paul, Minn.; 19, 
Willmar, Minn.; 21, Fargo, N.D., in the 
afternoon, Underwood, Minn., in the eve- 
ning; 23, Duluth,.Minn.; 26, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; 27, Community Forum in Toledo, 
Ohio; 28, First Unitarian Church in 
Toledo, Ohio. 


For Church School Work 


Miss Gertrude H. Taft has prepared a 
bibliography of Curriculum Materials, 
Worship Materials, Bible Stories, World 


Friendship Materials, Psychology and 
Methods of Teaching, which will be sent 
on request. 


The list includes titles of books for each 
year of a church school course of study, 
as well as general books of reference. 


Although nine mimeographed pages in 
length, it is suggestive rather than in- 


clusive. The books may be found in the 
library of the Department of Religious 
Education, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, and 
church school workers are welcome to 
examine them there. Just as soon as our 
finances make it possible, we shall buy 
duplicates of these and other worthwhile 
books and establish a Department Cir- 
culating Library for workers at a distance 
from Boston. 

An order to The Beacon Press, Inc., 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., for any of 
the books will receive prompt attention. 


The Bible Bookcase: Handwork 


The Bible Bookcase is a large thin book 
to be cut up and put together to show the 
Bible as a library of books. A bookcase 
is made from the pasteboard cover, into 
which are placed the sixty-six booklets 
constructed from the pages. Each booklet 
contains a brief printed outline of the 
contents of the Bible book which it repre- 
sents, and blank lines for reference 
quotations. 

This handwork has been successfully 
used in a number of schools by teachers 
who are directing courses in Bible study 
with pupils of from nine to twelve or 
thirteen years of age. As it is a group, 
and not an individual, project, one copy 
of the Bible Bookcase is sufficient for the 
class. It may be obtained from The Beacon 
Press, Inc. Price, $1. 
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Faith of the Future 
GEORGE R. DODSON 


RELIGION. By 
The Macmillan 


THE NEW DIMENSIONS OF 
Allyn K. Foster. New York: 
Co. $2.00. 


The author of this volume is secretary 
of the Department of Student Work of 
the Baptist Board of Education and has 
preached in colleges in every state in the 
Union. What is here given has often been 
presented to students. Fhis fact gives the 
book a special value to those who have 
to deal with young people. The author 
says it has not been an easy book to write, 
for he has had to keep one eye on the 
specialist and the other on the thoughtful 
religious man who so sorely needs help. 
Mr. Foster feels that religion properly 
understood will be found to be at home 
in the new universe and that we do not 
need a new religion, but religion renewed ; 
since both now and always the religious 
life will be found to be “‘the practice of 
the presence of God’. He is also convinced 
that the natural and spiritual world are 
not two worlds at all but continents of 
the same world,—that the same energy 
universe unfolds on all its various levels 
and that true science will recognize that 
one level of experience cannot be isolated 
from the others. He believes that the 
Christian religion can be stated in some 
measure in scientific terms and that that 
statement seems to furnish a _ cosmic 
foundation for faith. “The whole whirling 
universe is God’s living body in which he 
elects to dwell in time.” The themes dis- 
cussed in the various chapters are the 
staple themes of perennial interest; but 
what is new is the effort to keep to the 
scientific way of looking at man’s spir- 
itual experiences. Belief in God as an 
all-enveloping, creating and _ sustaining 
spirit is, we are told, but a step further 
than the belief of science in cosmic energy. 
Belief in God as a personal spirit is a 
venture of faith and in this respect it 
is like every adequate scientific hypothesis. 
Prayer is merely a higher form of that 
biological adjustment which is operative 
in all levels, from that of the amceba to 
that of the human spirit. “The universe 
is God’s incarnation, so to speak, and as 
man lives on all the levels of his life, 
physical, mental, and spiritual, without 
losing his identity as personality or spirit, 
so God lives in His body, the universe, on 
all its levels, and retains His identity, 
His unity, and His personality.” 

The author says that his experience con- 
vinces him that the large majority of 
Christians have not yet come to live com- 
fortably with the prevailing hypothesis 
of evolution, and he proceeds to present a 
religious interpretation of this doctrine. 
There are doubtless a number of states 
in the Union where what the author has 
to say on this subject is most timely. In- 
deed, the whole of this valuable little 
work ought to help many people to unify 
their religious and their intellectual life. 


Who Are Civilized? 


MopERN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL. By C. Delisle 
New York: The Macmillan Co. §2.50. 


“In this book’, says the author in his 
Preface, “modern civilization is taken to 
mean the whole complex of social customs, 
beliefs and emotional attitudes which 
make the people of New York, London, 
Paris and Berlin to-day different from 
the people of Tientsin or Timbuctoo and 
different also from what Western peoples 
were even twenty years ago. Modern civili- 
zation is part of a continuous process. It 
is unfinished.’ Yet the author feels that 
modernity may predicated of Great 
Britain, France. Germany, Scandinavia, 
and North America. And while in the 
main the book shows a wide and exact 
information, and a broad culture, it is a 
bit provincial in that he feels that of 
course England is perhaps just a little 
bit more “modern” than North America, 
for example. At the same time North 
America, (whatever that means in terms 
of a definite culture) is credited with 
effecting more changes in the modern 
stream of things, particularly through the 
media of the automobile, radio, and 
cinema, (oh, yes! and canned foods) than 
any other single influence. Mr. Burns be- 


Burns. 


be 


lieves that these American instruments, 
with their almost universal penetration 
into other lands. have greatly changed 


the whole current of people’s habits and 
actions, and are tending mightily in mak- 
ing people everywhere more modern. 


Indeed, the most serious eriticism of 
this highly informing and. stimulating 


book is that modernity and not excellence 
is made the criterion for judging of what 
constitutes civilization. That these things 
from America have mightily changed the 
outlook on life of millions of people of 
other lands is true. Whether such change 
is in the line of real progress is by no 
means to be easily judged. 

The closing chapter is a brief and ex- 
cellent summary of the main character- 
istics of modern trends in their deeper 
and more significant aspects. The three 
characteristics of Modernity stressed in 
this summary are Experimentalism, as 
opposed to a_ static or fundamentalist, 
or authoritarian attitude: Second, The 
Modern Emphasis on Impulse, not a 
shallow, veering impulse, but one that is 
rooted deep in the spiritual nature of 
men and women; and third, The Sense 
of the Community. “In modern Giviliza- 
tion the ideal is not ‘a good man’ but 
‘good company’.” “This social” sense is 
not what used to be called altruism. It is 
not devotion of one man to the service 
of others: it is action and thought in 
view of a social whole which is more than 
these others.” “Nobody’s soul is worth 
saving. Spending is better.” This is good 
but in part fallacious. The whole is made 
up of individuals who, even if collectively, 
give the whole group its value, and so 
must have inherent value in themselves. 
And finally, as if realizing that modern- 
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ness is not a valid criterion, “Civilization 
is contact between men at a high level 
of experience. The modern mind values 
highly such a contact; and a community 
can hardly be called civilized Whose 
morality is only a vague sentimentalism, 
whose science is only a trick for working 
an engine, whose art is only a comfort 
for business men.” A judgment, one may 
conclude, which is timeless, neither mod- 
ern, nor medieval, nor ancient. 
5 fi sk 


The Poet’s Art 


POETRY AND THE CRITICISM OF LIFE. By 
H. W. Garrod. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. $2.00. 


The text of eight lectures delivered at 
Harvard during the past year by the 
Charles Eliot Norton Professor of Poetry. 
Three deal with Matthew Arnold as poet 
and eritic, one with Emerson, one with 
Clough, one with Robert Bridges and his 
Testament of Beauty, the remaining two 
treating of the more general topics of 
Methods of Criticism in Poetry, and that 
which gives the work its title. Of the 
eight, we liked best those on Arnold and 
the introductory lecture; though all make 
delightful reading. Mr. Garrod has been 
a professor at Oxford. He writes with 
genuine charm, his utterances revealing 
sound scholarship, a thorough acquaint- 
ance with his subjects, a culture broad 
and deep. Whatever he says is saved from 
the taint of academic pedantry by a 
faculty of happy expression, salted with 
modesty and mellow wit. Not only for 
their literary charm, but because they are 
valuable contributions in their particular 
field, these lectures deserve wide cireula- 
tion. A. R. H. 


Worth While 


THE CLINIC OF A CLERIC. By W. A. Cameron. 
New York: Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, 
Ine. $2.00. 


Of late, some of our most distinguished 
physicists and biologists have interpreted 
religion in terms of science. The Clinic 
of a Cleric is an interpretation of biology 
and psychology in terms of the intimate 
personal experiences and working hypoth- 
eses of a successful preacher and parish 
minister, under such suggestive chapter 
headings as Fear, Failure, Temptation, 
Handicaps, Worry, Play, Freedom, Pa- 
triotism, Cynicism, Escaping the Past. 
Facing the Future. Excellent reading for 
these muddled, anxious, panicky days. 
Common sense plus a wide and serene 
vision of the ultimate and enduring values 
of life —inspired and inspiring common 
sense. A.M.L, 


Tabloid Review . 


THp LORD’S PRAYER. With Drawings by Mary . 
Elizabeth Given. New York: The Vangward 
Press. $1.00. “= 


Full-page drawings in black and white || 
illustrating the contrast between the |) 
clauses of the Lord’s Prayer and the way |i 
they are usually fulfilled in modern life. |] 
Tronic. Grimly powerful. ALR. Hoa 


] 
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Imetters to 


Unintended Realism ? 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
May I compliment you on your ‘‘Edi- 


torial and Sermon’, and also disagree 
with its main thesis? For to me, you have 
described an ideal editor, and then placed 
beside the picture a commonplace parson, 
so that if the young theologues of Harvard 
to whom you spoke have red blood, they 
will all want to be editors, first, and make 
the safe, sane ministry second choice. 
Now, we cannot all be editors, although 
at times nearly all liberals seem to want 
to act in that capacity. 

After thirty-four years of a very active 
ministry, I cannot see how your minis- 
terial picture is anything like my own 
experiences. Therefore you will pardon 
me if I question about everything you 
say, concerning the difference between 
what the editorial and the sermon should 
be. To be specific, “First of all he [the 
editor] is looking out upon the world, at 
its behavior and its misbehavior. He 
likes it or he disapproves of it. As soon 
as something is done or said, he acts, if 
the subject is worthy of his interest. He 
knows more by intuition than by reason- 
ing what is right.” 

When you come down to brass tacks, 
is this not a description of a live minister? 
How is he different in principle from a 
conscientious editor? 

Again, “Because the editor writes of 
that which comes warm from life, writes 
while it comes, he is bound to find him- 
self in more or less frequent disagreement 
with his readers. That is healthy and in- 
evitable.” 

If we strike out the words “editor’’ and 
“writes”, and insert the words “minister’’ 
and “preaches”, why would this not refer 
to the preacher, just as well as the editor? 
Should the minister not give something— 
“warm from life’? 

You say, “If the preacher should turn 
editor in his pulpit, he would be out of a 
job soon.” Well, what of it? Many 
preachers stay too long at their jobs and 
become mossbacks. You continue, “If an 
editor made his editorial like sermons, he 
would kill off all his subscribers”. That. 
is hard on the sermons. But what of it, 
again? Perhaps to have the sermon more 
interesting and to relate to the present-day 
world, and to have the editorials more 
sermonic and worshipful would be bless- 
ings, much to be desired. But, indeed, the 
sermons as preached are too much as 
you describe,—somnolent phrases which 
cause our critical faculties to go to sleep. 
As a result, we have at the present time 
a country rich with possibilities and mil- 
lions unemployed and in despair, because, 
as religious leaders, we have thought it 
more important to praise God than to 
work for His children, and give them an 
opportunity at the more abundant life. 
We have not applied the gospel enough to 
present-day affairs,—we have been at our 
ease with sweeping generalities, instead 
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the Editor 


of which we should have planted dyna- 
mite under the superstructors of our 
civilization based on inordinate selfishness. 
May we give Judaism a rest, and arouse 
America to its present-day opportunities! 

Your description of sermons is a most 
terrible arraignment of the customary 
pap,—all the more terrible because it was 
unintended realism. 

As a minister let each of us cry, 
“Peccavi’, and put more editorial look- 
ing-at-the-present-day-world with its tragic 
problems, into our weekly—weakly ser- 
mons. Please write on the subject again. 
I confess it did me good. 


CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 
TAMPA, FLA. 


The Palmer Case 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The more that is known concerning the 
recent resignation of Rey. Raymond H. 
Palmer from the pastorate of the Unita- 
rian chureh in Lynn, Mass., the more 
tragic the circumstances responsible for it 
are seen to be. Surely, here is an oppor- 
tunity for every sincere Unitarian min- 
ister, layman and laywoman to protest 
in no uncertain terms. Professedly, as a 
body we stand for the utmost liberty in 
thought and speech. Our denomination 
was conceived in protest, born in freedom. 
Our sole excuse for being is unequivo- 
cally to proclaim a gospel of liberty and 
brotherhood. Now, a Unitarian minister 
is forced to resign, for no other reason 
than that he spoke the truth as he saw 
it, fearlessly and candidly. Mr. Palmer’s 
sole fault seems to have been a lack of 
tact. His straightforward loyalty to the 
ideals of social justice and practical 
brotherhood does him infinite credit. We 
cannot but admire him for the enemies 
he has made. He has been wounded in the 
age-long battle of good will versus ex- 
pediency and the idolatry of property. 
Let us all do what we can to see that he 
has no difficulty in securing another 
church. Also, the Lynn church deserves 
to be blacklisted and boycotted, by both our 
laity and clergy, until it brings forth fruits 
meet for repentance, bearing witness to a 
complete change of heart. 


ALFRED RopMAN HUSSEY. 


PLyMouTH, MASS. 


Astrology Defended 


To the Hditor of THE CHRISTIAN RHGISTER :-— 
In THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER for October 

22, I find an article on “Superstition and 

Survival” by Dr. George C. Cressey. 

In the article he says: “Pure super- 
stition is belief in the connection of two 
things generally of cause and effect be- 
tween which no one can see any rela- 
tion. .. . The astrological claim that the 
configuration of heavenly bodies at birth 
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determines the qualities 
seems of this nature.” 

Dr. Cressey has never studied astrology 
and he does not understand the vibratory 
laws of life. Is it right for one in Dr. 
Oressy’s position to try to give such an 
impression to the public when he has not 
even tried to prove the truth of it? 

He goes on to say, ‘Beliefs which are 
based upon the ground of fact and expe- 
rience, though they may be erroneous in 
the thoughts of many, are not super- 
stitious.” 

I have studied astrology for twenty 
years, and I find it is based on numbers 
and worked out by mathematical rule. 
Can a thing be superstition when it can 
be proven by mathematics and experience? 

I find astrology to be the interpretation 
of the laws of life, and that the planets 
are God’s agents in carrying forward the 
laws of evolution. It is “the destiny that 
shapes our ends rough hew them as we 
will”. 

The ancients had a knowledge of as- 
trology, but there was no printing in those 
days, and it was in the care of the priest- 
hood. The priesthood became corrupt and 
used their knowledge for selfish ends to 
make the people submit to their rule. Then 
it has been defiled by charlatans and 
fakirs, and now it is being commercialized ; 
but, “truth crushed to earth shall rise 
again’, and the twentieth century shall 
lift the science of astrology up into its 
rightful heritage, and free the people from 
intellectual prejudice. That’s the trouble 
with Unitarians. They are intellectually 
prejudiced. Some of them are. 

People seem to think that if astrology 
is true then people are fated, but astrology 
teaches no such thing. So many people 
confuse the ideas of fate and destiny. 
Destiny is the purpose of our inner life, 
the God-life within us, but fate is the cir- 
cumstances attracted to us by our pur- 
pose, to be manipulated and transformed 
into servants of our will, or God’s will, if 
you please. The Universal Mind will obey 
us precisely in proportion as we first obey 
it. In other words, if we obey God then 
God works with us. Our destiny is God- 
ward. 

This is the light as I see it. 


of the person 


MARGARET A. MOWBRAY. 


GENESEO, ILL. 


Query from Hawaii 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
For the past several years I have been 
studying Unitarianism from every book 
or pamphlet that I could get hold of, and 
whenever a list of the representative Uni- 
tarians was given in them, to my sur- 
prise, I haye not found the name of a 
single great military or naval leader. 

IT have been wondering if such a remark- 
able thing could be true, when one finds 
that Unitarians have never opposed war 
in the way the Quakers and Seventh-Day 
Adventists have, so I am writing you 
about it as you are in a position to help 
me out in this matter. 

Mito M. NIKAIDO. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII, 
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Peace Party House in Pittsfield 


Unitarians have come into possession of an historic and beautiful 
building, now a parsonage 
HENRY G. IVES 


tunity to make an entire city grate 

ful for what they have done. Con- 
sequently, the restoration and reopening 
of the Peace Party House at Pittsfield, 
Mass., during the past year should please 
supporters of the liberal faith wherever 
they are found. 

Pittsfield is a city of fifty thousand 
people, perched among the Berkshire Hills 
of Western Massachusetts, at an altitude 
of one thousand feet above sea-level. Its 
remoteness from any large city compels it 
to have a character of its own. Its people 
develop self-reliance as well as abound- 
ing health. 

They are proud of their revolutionary 
history. Parson Allen of the First Church 
went off to fight at the battle of Benning- 
ton. They are also proud of the colonial 
architecture and ample gardens which 
characterized old Pittsfield until modern 
industry and, especially, the General Hlec- 
tric Company brought modern progress to 
the community. 

The Peace Party House stands on the 
city square, as a reminder of these van- 
ished days, for it was built in 1776, and 
here Tory and Patriot forgot the bitterness 
of that terrible conflict, and revived their 
friendship in 17838 at a feast which lasted 
for several days. 

The host, Squire John Chandler Wil- 
liams, was a Patriot and one of the most 
esteemed citizens of Pittsfield. He was 
largely responsible for the creation of the 
Square itself. He told the Deacons of the 
First Church that if they would erect their 
building back from the main road, he would 
give the community as much land to the 
south as they provided it to the north. 

His wife was a Tory to the day of her 
death, and had the spirit of Barbara 
Frietchie. She saved an historic elm by 
flinging herself into the trench, and defy- 
ing its would-be destroyers from chopping 
it down. While her husband was away 
in Boston, she had a grove of buttonwood 
trees leveled to the surface of the ground, 
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thus compelling him, on his return, to 
plant the present elms. 

Together they held the Peace Party at 
the close of the Revolutionary War. Stories 
yet linger of the revelry and good cheer 
which prevailed, of the roasted half-ox, 
and the innumerable chickens, geese and 
ducks,—and the liquor, of which there 
was no stint. One lady actually forgot 
herself so far as to hide a piece of roast 
beef under her brocaded gown. Tradition 
says that she was not a Pittsfield woman! 

The building itself—a two-story wood 
structure with a gambrel roof—externally 
resembles the famous John Hancock House 
in Boston, which was torn down many 
years ago, although the latter was brick. 
It was moved to its present location from 
the lawn of the Court House in 1869, on 
the other side of Wendell Avenue. 

The American Unitarian Association 
acquired the property in 1920 by a for- 
tunate exchange of the Linden Street 
edifice for this central location. Since then 
its value has more than doubled. Later, 
a parish house was erected to the south 
of Wendell Avenue, and here the Society 
now worships until a church is built. 

It would take a Nathaniel Hawthorne 
to relate the story of the Peace Party 
House. Half the legends of Pittsfield are 
associated with it. At different times it 
was a house, a club, an office, a lodging- 
house, and a Episcopal rectory. The oldest 
inhabitants cannot remember a time when 
there was not something being done to 
the Peace Party House. 

Buildings were added to its rear, spoil- 
ing the original outline. Old mantelpieces 
were replaced by marble, and partitions 
divided the ample rooms. To-day the Peace 
Party House has been restored to its 
colonial traditions. The additions have 
been removed, the partitions taken down, 
four fireplaces restored, and sunlight 
bathes every portion of the interior. 

The Daughters of the American Reyvolu- 
tion, who have named their local chapter 
after the Peace Party, and the old fam- 
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ilies of Pittsfield crowded the house on 
Armistice Day. Each person had a story 
to tell of interesting people who had lived 
there or some happy occasion of bygone 


days. 
With old-fashioned wall-paper, modern 
plumbing, electric lighting, hardwood 


floors, and oil heating, the Peace Party 
House is to-day a most livable and easily 
kept home. As the Unitarian parsonage, 
its rent will pay back the American Uni- 
tarian Association in six years’ time the 
expense of the recent repairs. 

Meanwhile, the Pittsfield Society gains 
the good will of the community, and the 
minister and his wife live next door to the 
parish house. 

Unity Church of Pittsfield is essentially 
a young person’s parish. It is fortunate 
in its young and growing families. Chil- 
dren are the rule in Pittsfield, and more 
than one president of the Women’s Alli- 
ance has had to resign because of her 
increasing cares. A larger parish lies in 
the future, if wisdom controls the policy 
of the movement. 

Romance is the enduring element out 
of which religion springs. May this his- 
toric and much beloved Peace Party House 
entwine the liberal faith in Pittsfield with 
memories that endure! 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


Twenty former students and some under 
graduates met for supper at the El Sevilla 
Restaurant in Boston, December 28. 


The fifth annual Young People’s Reli- 
gious Conference was held at the school 
December 31 to January 8. The principal 
speakers were Rey. Dwight Bradley of 
Newton Center, Mass., and Rey. Earl ©. 
Davis of Concord, N.H. The chairman of 
the committee was Pauline Wood of 
Woburn. Several conferences were held 
while out-of-door sports were enjoyed by 
120 delegates and friends in attendance. 
A candlelight service was held each eve- 
ning, including a Night Watch Service on 
New Year’s Eve. The gymnasium was used 
for basketball and for evening entertain- 
ments. 

School reopened for the Winter Term 
January 6. 

Headmaster Wetherell announces the 


honor roll for the second half of the Fall 
Term as follows: 


Percentage 
Frederick B. Tolles, Nashua, N.H....... 94 4% 
Isabel A. Gray, Potter Place, N.H. ....91 % 


Robert O. Sylvia, West Medford, Mass.. .91 
Mary Murdoch, Newtonville, Mass.....90 4 
Charles E. Davis, New London, N.H...89 % 
John F. Sanborn, Jr., Andover, N.H.....89 4% 
H. Ellsworth Lyon, Danbury, N.H.....89 
Clyde R. Smith, New London, N.H.....88 34 


William F. Kidder, New London, N.H. ..87 iy 
Nathan C. Eastman, Andover, N.H. ....86 4/5 
George A. S. Cricenti, New London, N.H. 86 % 
Marion B. Andrews, Andover, N.H.....86 
Francis H. Cooper, Providence, R.I..... 86 
Robert L. Cochran, Andover, N.H....... 85 % 


Dorothy C. Sanborn, Salisbury, N.H...85 % 
Harry HB. Burnham, Andover, N.H.....85 Ws 
Gerald C. Prescott, Elkin s:S Noa. wee 85 ; 
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King’s Government 


British political situation candidly criticized 
for bitter partisanship 


A careful and frank analysis of ‘The 
Political Situation in Hngland” was pre- 
sented by Prof. David Mitrany of Eng- 
land, authority on economic and social 
history and international affairs, visiting 
professor of government at Harvard Uni- 
versity, before the Unitarian Club of Bos- 
ton, Mass., at its meeting December 9. 
Since 1916 Professor Mitrany has been the 
only non-party member of the Advisory 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
British Labor Party. 

President William T. Reid, Jr., an- 
nounced that a special program was being 
planned for the observance of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Club in 1932. Henry 
M. Williams, a former president, urged a 
full roster of members for the semicenten- 
nial year and recalled that the Club had 
built the old American Unitarian Associa- 
tion building, which preceded the present 
building. Christmas carols were sung by 
the Unitarian Octet and the Club members 
under leadership of J. Russell Abbott. 

A résumé of Professor Mitrany’s ad- 
dress follows: 


Early last fall the Labor Government, 
which was a minority government, was 
faced with certain problems,—not entirely 
that of balancing the budget. The govern- 
ment called in the bankers, whereupon 
everything seemed to go wrong because 
the bankers advised the necessity of a 
further large reserve to meet future 
emergencies, and recommended that the 
best and perhaps the only way to create 
the additional reserve fund was to cut 
down the dole, which was then no longer 
self-supporting. This suggestion came from 
British and American bankers and there- 
fore from a group on whose backing the 
stability of the pound then depended. It 
was the intrusion by a non-political ele- 
ment in a political decision. This feature 
was regrettable and was alien to the prin- 
ciples of constitutional government. If 
financial advice is necessary, either the 
financial experts should be welded into 
the government machinery as an integral 
branch or at least discussions should be 
held in the open so that everybody will 
know exactly what is going on. 

The King virtually called the new na- 
tional government into existence as an 
emergency measure. This government is 
contrary in theory to the established 
trend of English government, and this 
fact is distressing to a student of politics. 
The changing of the government in a 
time of stress has created bitterness. In 
past crises a compromise has always been 
arrived at, but here the resignation of the 
Labor Government was forced by an un- 
favorable election and the new National 
Government organized at the instigation 
of the King himself. English politics has 
heretofore steered clear of bitter partisan 
opinions prevailing in other countries, such 
as Germany and France, but in view of 
the present situation it may be difficult 
for England to steer clear of bitter parti- 
sanship in the future. Furthermore, from 
an international point of view the present 
feeling of bitterness in Hngland towards 
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the foreign bankers, who are believed to 
have meddled in a British national crisis 
with the sole view of preserving the pound 
sterling, may have serious consequences. 
The recourse by Great Britain to protec- 
tive tariffs has been necessitated by the 
conditions imposed by the outside bankers. 

There is a serious inherent fallacy in 
the’ situation in that the economic struc- 
ture is being revised to promote produc- 
tion, and therefore economic and inter- 
national competition, when we have too 
much of this element already. An attempt 
to meet a crisis, due to international com- 
plications, by increasing production, and 
therefore competition, cannot lead any- 
where but to disaster. The great need of 
the hour in every country is a genuine 
political and economic cooperation to be 
achieved by working financial and other 
elements into the political structure, and 
no scheme of national planning to im- 
prove economic conditions will succeed 
unless it is based on some similar and 
larger international scheme of planning. 


Minister Emeritus at Cedar Rapids 


Rey. William A. Pratt of Cedar Rapids, 
Ta., has been elected minister emeritus of 
the People’s Church of Cedar Rapids. Mr. 
Pratt was minister of the church from 
1879 to 1889 and later supplied the pulpit 
during the period, 1903 to 1908. He has 
been a devoted friend of the church 
throughout his life and twice has led the 
congregation from a perilous financial 
situation to stability. 

The church has lately inaugurated a 
series of monthly fellowship dinners and 
at the first of these, which was attended 
by more than one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers, Mr. Pratt spoke on “The Spiritual 
Heritage of Our Liberal Church from the 
Pilgrims”. He traced the growth to the 
present time, and stressed the need of 
the same sturdy traits of character, the 
willingness to sacrifice and endure, and 
the sacred right of the individual to follow 
the dictates of his own mind and heart. 

Rey. Melvin L. Welke is minister of the 
church. 


News from Hollis, N.Y. 


‘Meeting the Test of To-day” was 
chosen as subtitle for the Hollis (N.Y.) 
Unitarian Church name as the result of 
a recent slogan contest. The book club’s 
books now occupy three shelves in the 
church library. The committee in charge 
has arranged with a number of individ- 
uals to loan books to the library and will 
soon publish a list of “loan books”. The 
“Wiyeside Hour”, a monthly discussion 
meeting combined with a social, will be 
resumed this winter. Last winter, for one 
of the meetings, the members saw the 
play, ‘“‘The Green Pastures”, together and 
at a later meeting listened to a criticism 
of the play by a friend of Mare Connelly, 
the author. The Merrymakers, a Junior 
Alliance; the Pioneers, a club for high- 
school boys; the Young People’s Group, 
the Men’s Club and the Alliance are all 
busy and vigorous. Rey. Dale DeWitt, the 
minister, is chairman of the local Dis- 
armament Committee. Since October the 
publicity committee has secured 350 inches 
of news space in the local papers. 


Youth as Pilgrims of Time Hold 
Conference, Marking a Year’s 
End, a Year’s Beginning 
(Continued from page 21) 


amalgamation with particular reference to 
the young people’s organizations of both 
fellowships. 

After an afternoon of snow sports under 
the leadership of Charles E. Southworth. 
Needham, Mass., since Albert Webster of 
Lexington, Mass., chairman of sports, was 
unable to be present, and an evening of 
dancing, the day was brought to a close 
with a candlelight service led by Betsy 
Patterson of Braintree, Mass. 


IV 


On Sunday morning Winthrop M. South- 
worth, Jr. field secretary for the 
YORR Rae led artvery interesting and 
active conference on the organizational 
and administrative problems of local so- 
cieties. 

The climax of the conference came in 
the morning service of worship in the 
Unitarian chapel. Musie was provided by 
a choir under the leadership of Warren 
Warner of Framingham, Mass. Lucille 
Gulliver of Needham, Mass., and Stephen 
Muther of Newton Center, Mass., assisted 
in the service of worship. The sermon by 
Margaret Ricker of Dorchester, Mass., 
emphasized the value of creating an ideal- 
ism and applying ourselves daily to the 
task of living up to it. . 

In the “grab-bag conference” led by 
Carl B. Wetherell after dinner,—so-called 
because discussion was not confined to any 
single field,—the officials of the Y. P. R. U. 
undertook to answer various questions 
which had been submitted in writing. 
Discussion produced many interesting and 
helpful ideas particularly with reference 
to the value of conferences and ways and 
means of increasing their effectiveness. 

Credit for the success of the confer- 
ence is due to the committee in charge, 
consisting of Pauline E. Wood, Woburn, 
Mass., Chairman, Ernest Hennis of Clin- 
ton, Mass., Linda Lancy and Alice Tarr of 
Marblehead, Mass., Jeanne Penniman of 
Whitman, Mass., Harold K. Shelley of 
Dorchester, Mass., and Rachel and Albert 
Webster of Lexington, Mass.; to Mrs. 
Winthrop M. Southworth and Mrs. Carl 
B. Wetherell for their sympathetic and 
friendly chaperonage; and to Mr. Wether- 
ell and his colleagues at Proctor Academy 
for their untiring service and cooperation. 

The conference at Proctor Academy wit- 
nessed the passing of the old year, in the 
words of Rev. W. W. W. Argow, as it 
“slipped through the glass of time taking 
with it a portion of my life”, and glimpsed 
“the land of beginning again” where the 
New Year ‘woos with an enchanting hope’. 

If the conference has been successful 
and if our lives have been rededicated to 
personal and social enrichment, each in- 
dividual should be able to say in the 
beautiful lines of Mr. Argow’s “A New 
Year’s Troth”’,—“All through the year I 
shall work and play, sing and pray, dream 
and hope, suffer and love; ... And since 
I have come out of the Silence and shall 
return again into the Silence, as a pilgrim 
of time I will walk with faith the streets 
of years.” 
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first 
is to mankind; 


Man’s allegiance 


patriotism comes second. 
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Radio Services 

The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Rey. Herbert Hitchen of the 
First Unitarian Church in West Newton, 
Mass., 3 P.M. Sunday, Station WBZA, 
990 kilocycles. 


Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Rev. 
Warren S. Archibald of the South Church, 
Hartford, Conn., 12.15 p.m. Tuesday—Fri- 
day, Station WNAC, 1230 kilocyeles. (The 
Sunday morning address of Dr. Jobn 
Baillie of the Union Theological Seminary 
and the Monday noon organ recital of 
Raymond C. Robinson, will not be broad- 
east.) 


Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, 11 a.m. Sunday, Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles; 9.30 p.m. Tuesday, 
Station WMAQ, 670 kilocycles. 


Dayton, Ohio, First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, 2.30 p.m. Sunday, 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. Charles Graves, 


11 a.m. Sunday, Station WDRC, 1330 
kiloeycles. 
Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 


Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich, 10.30 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 


Montreal, P.Q., Canada, Church of the 
Messiah, Rev. Lawrence Clare, 5.45 P.M. 
Tuesday, Station CKAC, 730 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
subject, “Feeding the Multitude’, 11 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


Syracuse, N.Y., May Memorial Church, 
Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 11.30 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WFBI, 1360 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken- of the differ- 
ences in Standard time. 


Activities of Community Church 


During the building of the New Com- 
munity Church of New York City, on Park 
Avenue at Thirty-fourth Street, all ac- 
tivities of the church are being carried 
on at the Temple Beth-El, Fifth Avenue 
and Seventy-sixth Street. Among the ac- 
tivities this year, in addition to the morn- 


ing service, church school and evening 
forum, are monthly free chamber-music 


concerts, monthly health talks on efficient 
living, and bi-monthly discussions of poli- 
tics, science and social questions. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association | THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Henry H. Fuller, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


Watch this space for further notices 


MID-WESTERN 
CONVENTION 


In pursuance of its policy of holding as many 
regional gatherings of laymen as possible, 
the Laymen’s League has planned its first 
Mid-Western Convention, to be held in 
Chicago, Saturday and Sunday, February 20 
and 21. All members of the League are 
invited. 


Mark these dates on your calendar now: 


February 20 and 21 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Twenty-Five BEAcon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDIOOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 

PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS 


Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward O. 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 
PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa-° 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Annual Meeting will be held Tues- 


day, January 19, 1932, at 3.30 P.M., in 


the parlors of the Centre. Tea will be 
served. All friends are invited. 


ELIZABETH W. BOLSTER, Clerk. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D-D., President Board of Troees| PROCTOR ACADEMY 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 


For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street - - Boston, Mass. 


FOR BOYS 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Winter Term begins January 5.—Enrollments 
being received. 


Winter sports. Junior School. College and 
Practical Arts Courses. 


Reasonable rates. Unitarian auspices. 
Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 


THESIS ~GYMNASIUM 
UNIO Je 


48 BOYLSTON STREET Y re) U N G M E N 


Inquire at 48 Boylston Street, HUBbard 1122 


« 


-Pousland, leader of the kindergarten and | 
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Rev. A. L. Agnew at Home 


2,500 people, in Irish church, listen to recital 
of his American experience 
BELFAST, IRELAND. 

The eighth anniversary of the reopen- 
ing of the York Street Non-subscribing 
Presbyterian Church was marked by the 
usual service in the Ulster Hall, Belfast. 
Two thousand five hundred people at- 
tended and hundreds were turned away. 
In the course of his sermon Rey. A. L. 
Agnew paid a generous tribute to the re- 
ception he had received in America and 
made a strong appeal for a continental 
strengthening of the bonds of friendship 
between Ireland and that country. [Mr. 
Agnew preached the Anniversary sermon 
at the May meetings last spring.] 

In place of the usual young people’s 
hymn the song of the American Young 
People’s Religious Union, ‘Forward 
Shoulder to Shoulder’, was sung and, as 
the tune is well known and the praise at 
the service was led by a large band, the 


song had a_ splendid introduction to 
Treland. 
The handsome individual communion 


set which was subscribed to by members 
of the staff of the American Unitarian 
Association to mark Mr. Agnew’s visit 
to America was on view during the day 
and has since been in the window of the 
Ulster Unitarian Association in the center 
of the city. It was used for the first 
time in York Street on Armistice Sunday 
and afterwards was placed in a case on 
the wall of the church where it can be 
seen by visitor's. 
G. Hart, 
Honorary Secretary. 


Sunday School Union, January 18 


A meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Union of Boston will be held Mon- 
day, January 18, at the Second Church, 
Boston. The usual departmental confer- 
ences will follow a supper served at six 


o’clock. Rey. Edwin Fairley, leader of the | 


conference for senior teachers, will speak 
on the subject, “Objectives and How to 
Realize Them’. Mrs. H. P. Williams, leader 
of the junior-intermediate group, will take 
for her subject, “Story Telling and Allied 
Materials and Methods”. Miss Annie EB. 


primary group, will discuss, “Which Bible 
stories shall we tell to the primary groups 
and why?’ The general meeting at eight 
o’clock is open to the public. The speaker 
will be Rev. Dorothy Dyar, dean of The 
Tuckerman School. Her subject is ‘“Prob- 
lems in Church School Administration”. 


R. D. Lend a Hand Club Work 


The following appeals were answered 
last year by the R. D. Lend a Hand Club 


of Arlington, Mass.: Board and room for 


a needy woman, one week each month for 


seven months; one Thanksgiving dinner 
and two Christmas dinners besides gifts 
at these times; rent for needy family ; 
two layettes, and board for little boy for 
one month. The club hemmed over a hun- 
dred dresser covers for the Symmes Arl- 
ington Hospital. Forty-four tables were 
sold for a bridge party in October at the 
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Winchester Boat Club. A food sale was 
held in March. Donations were made to 
the Unemployment Social Service Commit- 
tee of Arlington, free bed of Symmes 
Arlington Hospital, Arlington Visiting 
Nursing Association, Tubercular Fund 
and Eye Clinic. Canned goods and package 
groceries were brought to two meetings 
to be distributed among the needy of the 
town. Red Cross seals were sold and 
Flower Mission work carried on. Disburse- 
ments during the year were $380.16. 


Rev. G. L. Thompson Preaches on 
Darwin’s Voyage on the Beagle 


Rey. George L. Thompson of Dighton, 
Mass., observed, Sunday, December 27, the 
centennial of the sailing of Charles Darwin 
on the ship Beagle. The vessel put out 
from Devonport, England, on a surveying 
expedition, taking this unknown young 
man as the naturalist of the party. 

On the voyage Darwin collected ma- 
terial and data that culminated twenty 
years later in the famous book, “The 
Origin of Species’. For this reason it was, 
Mr. Thompson said, in its influence on 
human thinking “the most memorable 
voyage ever made by man’’. 


Darwin spent five years on the voyage 


gathering data and making notes. He 
spent fifteen years more in study, ob- 
servation and reflection before feeling 


that his conclusions were ready for pub- 
lication. When the eventful time came for 
the presentation of his theory before the 
Linnean Society of London there came 
into his hands the package of manuscript 
telling him that independently, on the 
opposite side of the world, in the jungles 
of Malaysia, another Englishman, Alfred 
Russel Wallace, had practically duplicated 
his work, taking two hours to think the 
thing out after the idea came to his mind 
and three evenings in putting it on paper. 

It is to the credit of Charles Darwin 
that he gave full acknowledgment to the 
work of Wallace, and that they became the 
eo-founders of the modern theory of 
evolution. 


dL 


PERSONALS” 


Dr. Minot Simons of All Souls’ Church 
of New York City is author of “A Modern 
Theism”, just published by The Beacon 
Press. 


A son, Nicholas Dean Lincoln, was born 


to Mr. and Mrs. Newton E. Lincoln of 
Fort Bragg, S.C., December 17%. Mr. 


Lincoln was formerly field secretary of 
the Laymen’s League and the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 

Channing Pollock, eminent American 
playwright, who grew up in All Souls’ 
Church of Washington, D.C., was guest 
of honor at a tea at the church December 
6, given by the Pierce Hall Players. 

Rey. Clara Cook Helvie of the First 
Unitarian Church in Middleboro, Mass., 
conducted the funeral service of a cousin, 
Thomas Lathrop Cook, at Palmyra, N.Y., 
December 14. Mr. Cook was ninety-three 
years old and his book “Palmyra and 
Vicinity’, was published the day before 
his death. 

At the regular Sunday morning service 
of All Souls’ Church of Braintree, Mass., 
November 29, the choir sang an anthem, 
‘Fiymn to the Vision of Life’, the words 
of which were written by Ival McPeak, 
secretary of the Laymen’s League. The 
music was that of a “Cherubimic Hymn” 
by Bortniansky. Mr. McPeak and Henry 
H. Storm, another layman of the church, 
wrote responses for the same service set 
to other music from the Russian liturgy. 


>—BIBLES 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
A Character Study 


By Epwarp H. Corron 


Author of—The Ideals of Theodore Roosevelt ; Theodore Roosevelt, the American; 


The Life of Charles W. Eliot; 


Charles W. Eliot’s Talks to Parents and Young 


People (edited); Has Science Discovered God? (edited). 
WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, twenty-seventh President of the United States 


and Chief Justice of the 
pass, } 
markable administrators America 
acter glow under the test of time. 


and history gets its perspective, Mr. 
produced. His achievements, 


Supreme Court, was a distinctive American. As years 


Taft is seen as one of the most re- 
ability, and char- 


This quality stood conspicuously above all his accomplishments and honors. 
The most diligent search of his life reveals neither flaw nor compromise with 
honest work and high ideals. Such a life is an adornment and an inspiration. 


This book endeavors to catch the spirit of the man and to translate it into 


simple, direct idiom. 
96 pages 


$1.50 postpaid 


A splendid book for discussion with young 
people and adult groups. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


—————— 
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PLEASANTRIES 


The deceased, says a tribute in an un- 
named paper, was one of those fine young 
girls endowed with a personality that 
eradicates sunshine and happiness. 


First Guest: “Why did you give the 
coat room attendant such a big tip?” 
Second Guest: “Well, just look at the over- 
coat she handed me.” 


Dorothy, attending the Episcopal Church 
for the first time, was surprised to see the 


people about her kneel suddenly. She 
asked her mother why, and was told, 
“Hush, they are going to say their 
prayers.” ‘What, with all their clothes 


on?’ said Dorothy.—Boston Transcript. 


Pleasant little dialogue reported from 
Dallas, Texas, to The Manchester Guard- 
ian, as the result of the appearance in 
court of one Claud Williams, a Negro, 
charged with being in illegal possession of 
whiskey: Q.—What do you plead? A.— 
I pleads guilty and waives the hearing. 
Q.—What do you mean, waive the hear- 
ing? A.—I means I don’t want to hear no 
more about it. 


A wealthy society lady had just engaged 
a new maid and was instructing her in 
the duties of waiting on the table. “At 
dinner, Mary”, she explained, “you must 
remember always to serve from the left 
and take the plates from the right. Is that 
clear?’ “Yes, ma’am”, answered the girl 
condescendingly. ‘“What’s the matter, 
superstitious or something?” 

—New York Morning Telegraph. 


The following is a sample of Ogden 
Nash at his verst, presented with endorse- 
ment of neither his irreverence nor orthog- 
raphy, but on the ground that when quot- 
able books of verse become best sellers, 
our readers are entitled to specimens of 
the phenomena that have made them 
popular. Viz.: 

I would live all my life in nonchalance and 
insouciance 

Were it not for making a living, which 
is rather a nouciance. 


Preparations for Christmas sometimes 
take an unusual turn, says a recent issue 
of The Manchester Guardian. Freddy, aged 
five, was discovered with a brush violently 
sweeping the chimney, the result of his 
labor in profusion around him. When 
asked for an explanation, he merely re- 
marked, “I can’t have my bicycle dirtied.” 


A lady living in the Gramercy Park 
section was walking home from a friend’s 
house in the neighborhood the other eve- 
ning when suddenly, traversing a dark 
cross-street, she became aware that a man 
was following her. She hurried a little 
faster, but, glancing cautiously over her 
shoulder, she saw that the man was com- 
ing faster still—was, in fact, overtaking 
her. Just short of her own apartment- 
house doorway he caught up with her. 
“Take this’, he told her in a hoarse voice, 
and shoved a folded piece of paper into 
her hands. She took it and, still frozen 
with fear, darted into the house, up to 
her apartment, and locked and bolted the 
door. Then, after she had taken a deep 
breath, she looked at the paper. It read: 
“Jesus Loves You.”—New Yorker. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles EH. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Sunday School, 3.30 P.M. Com- 
munion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month, 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. a 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 
9.30 A.M. Church School at King’s Chapel 
House. 11 A.M. Morning Prayer with sermon 
by Prof. John Baillie, D.D. Week-day services, 
12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Recital by Mr. 
Robinson; Tuesday and Friday, Rev. Warren 
8S. Archibald, The South Church, Hartford, 
Conn. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 
11 a.m. Morning 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are muchneeded. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
5° Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—Isaac Sprague, Jr. 


P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley - Hills, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS. IN ADVANCE 


9.30 A.M., Church School; 
service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave., at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.mM., Church 
School; 11 A.M., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 A.M. Sermon by Rey. Leslie T. 
Pennington. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, (1819). | 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends - 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 Hast 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN, N.Y.— 
Church of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and 
Monroe Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all 
downtown Subway trains, five minutes from 
Wall Street.) John Howland Lathrop, D.D., 
Edward Jay Manning, ministers. Morning sery- 
ice 11 a.M. Evening service 7.30 P.M. 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
oe Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-kéep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants _ } 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rute card furnished on request. 
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FOR SALE—Pure Vermont Maple Sugar, 5 lbs. 
$1.80; Syrup, 22 Ibs. $1.30. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Free delivery to second zone. 
O. H. Jackson, Westford, Vt. 


———_—_———— 
A MODERN THEISM 


By Minot Simons, D.D. 


Minister of All Souls ( Unitarian) Church, 
New York, N.Y. 
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This book is a realistic approach 
to a modern theism. It deals with 
some of the difficulties which the 
modern person has come to feel in 
attempting to fulfill some of the 
simple and familiar injunctions “to 
pray” and “to love God.” How ean 
one now pray? How can one now 
love the God of an infinite universe? 
How can one to-day find Benevolence 
in the nature of things? A Méddern. 
Theism presents some helpful points 
of view. 


216 pages. $1.75 at all bookstores. 


THH BEACON PRESS, ING. 
25 BEACON STREET, Boston, Mags. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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